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ABSTRACT 

In view of current interest in and the legislative 
push for collaborative reforms in education, this paper reviews 
quantitative and qualitative evidence on the effectiveness of 
providing school-linked comprehensive services for elementary school 
students and their families, A preliminary taxonomy of features of 
collaborative school-linked services is presented. After a review of 
the literature, six urban sites were selected that represented three 
important dimensions of schoo 1-1 inked services: (1) single- site 
versus multisite programs; (2) publicly versus privately sponsored 
programs; and (3) direct service providers versus referral networks. 
All six programs had clearly defined goals that guided the 
collaboratives * actions. Each had identified its clientele carefully. 
In all six collaboratives , case management and the use of 
interdisciplinary teams to link students to services were used for 
service delivery. In all six sites, prevention was emphasized, and 
all six programs focused on multiple, rather than single, problems. 
Two-thirds of the programs mentioned stakeholder participation as a 
key to successful planning, A procedure that was essential to 
successful implementation was the sharing of client and family 
confidential material among the cooperating agencies and the school. 
Based on successful practices in these programs, 17 are made for 
program implementation or replication, (Contains 2 tables and 13 
references ,) (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The educational reforms of the 1990s have been marked by more coherency than earlier waves 
of school reform. The establishment of national education goals, identification of content and student 
performance standards, and development of state-level curriculum frameworks and new forms of 
assessment have all served as tools to systematically reinforce reform efforts and to upgrade our nation’s 
schools. No effort, however, has captured the essence of systemic reform more completely than the 
implementation of collaborative school-linked services. 

Collaborative school-linked services require altering the way services are delivered. Service 
integration calls for service providers to work together in coherent ways to bring improved educational, 
medical, mental health, and legal services to students and their families. Inherent in the concept of school- 
linked services is the recasting of children’s services from the perspective of overcoming children’s 
"academic," "physical," or "physiological" problems to "cases" of children and families with a variety 
of needs. Labels and artificially separate categories of problems are rq)laced with a broad-based working 
framework that redefines client needs and increases interprofessional collaboration. 

Public schools in the 1990s, especially those in urban areas, are challenged to effectively serve 
large numbers of children placed in a variety of at-risk circumstances. The quality of life available to 
these children and their families has been threatened by poverty, lack of employment opportunities, 
disorderly and stressful environments, poor health care, children borne by children, and highly 
fragmented patterns of services (Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1994). Increasingly, researchers and 
practitioners have been identifying factors that strengthen the resources and protective mechanisms and 
foster healthy development and learning success among children in at-risk circumstances. New research 
studies have focused on the ecology of cities and point to the role of communities in fostering resilience 
(Masten, 1994; Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1994). 

Attention is being paid to ways to coordinate school and community services in order to make 
a more integrated network of resources and protective mechanisms available to children and their 
families. Students facing many adversities benefit from increased access to the range of services provided 
in collaborative arrangements. Public schools, especially those serving families in at-risk circumstances, 
are candidates for school-linked services. Collaborative networks are believed to reduce the co-occurring 
risks that surround these children and their families. 

When school-linked services are successfully implemented, communitarian values replace 
concerns for bureaucratic expediency, which have been the predominant focus of efforts to improve social 
service delivery and school operations. School improvement efforts of the past three decades, for 
example, have contributed much to the bureaucratization of public schools, which, in turn, has 
contributed not only to excessive regulations, but also to a sense of isolation among teachers. The 
isolation faced by teachers has been well documented (Bird & Little, 1986; Lortie, 1975; Rosenholtz, 
1985). Goodlad (1984) provides a compelling, sometimes discouraging description of 38 U.S. schools. 
He captures teachers’ isolation by characterizing classrooms as cells in which teachers practice their craft. 
The separate classrooms are symbolic of the relative isolation teachers experience from one another and 
from sources of ideas beyond their own background experience. Teachers traditionally have been cut off 
from other teachers and certainly other professionals in detecting student problems and discerning 
solutions. Flinders (1988) points out that teachers sometimes isolate themselves in an effort to preserve 
the time and energy needed to respond to instructional demands. However, this self-imposed isolation 
ultimately undermines the quality of instruction teachers can deliver by reducing the new ideas available 
to them. 
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Selection and Description of Program Sites 

services‘amtl',°ee'’f ““■'ibutes to the success of collaborative school-linked 
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to pemut some analysis of features that contributed to their success or failure Of the«P n ^ 
were selected that represents! three intportant dintenst!; "rS a^’sc^oS^^^^ 

below * characteristics that briefly describe each of the program sites are pfesenl^ 
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Case H: School District-Sponsored, Single-Site Program 

ThP program site is m elementary school in a midsize city in the western part of the country 

livetse. tmplemen.ed approximately three yZ, 
ago, ^ program was funded by private foundations, state and local government agencies and the 
D^artment of Health and Human Services. The primary goal of the profram is trpSSicml^ 
medical, mental health, and counseling services to children and their families, relying on city and countv 
agencies, as well as the local school. Case management is the primary method for service provision. ^ 

Cas6 it2i Stat^-Sponsored, Multisite Program 

n, elementary, intermediate, and high schools in a large western state 

(>er 70% of the schools served are K.6. The program’s primary goal is to reduce the fralen^ir^^^ 

services provided to children and Sr families 
Students served are from diverse ethnic backgrounds. They exhibit high poverty levels, and many are 

available from a state initiative for approximately $20 million that 
supported a large number of multiple-year grants. There was no single Idel of sch^lTnk^ ewS 
that was implemented in these many sites. Some programs, for ex^ple, relied on close7e!atiomZ 
among family advocates, students, and their families, while others relied on referral systems and medic^ 
scr=e„u.g programs Ura, addressed multiple sites. Nearly all program sites employeS'SrmZemeS 

Case ff3: Alternative School, Single-Site Program 

ann alternative school located in a large urban city on the east coast serves approximately 

m ethically diverse students. Most students are from impoverished families. The full-service school has 
two c^puses: one urban, the other in a residential campus in a pastoral setting. The school is founded 

physical well b^g. School personnel have a strong child development orientation that permeates the 

has a h^th clinic on site, as well as a family center and a resource center. An extended day nrogram 
■s offered. Parent mvolvement is a prominent component of the alternative school. The school fuLed 

employes’ g^m t 

Case #4: Privately Sponsored, Multisite Program 

elementary schools. The east coast urban community ■ 
f f ® ^ unemployment rate. The community has been troubled by youth who 

^ school dropouts, teenage parents, and violent offenders. The program was 

Tf ^ ^ students and familiw though the 

ti H 7 ° social and health services. The school has also developed an extensive curriculum to help 
students achieve career and life goals. After-school programs and a parent and communiy omr^ h 

Srt,rndf° »y Vivate foundr„r. 'rre^ 

matching funds, and m-kmd resources. Case management is a key component in the program. 

Case #5: Privately Sponsored, Single-Site Program 

This single-site elementary program is located in a large, urban, southeastern city The 
wnmum^served by the program is besieged by poverty, homelessness, high mobility, eviatons, and 
hunger. Hie program was implemented in 1991. Its goal is to enhance health care, social services and 
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multidtaeltonToutci^^^ 

U.e program is a referral arri informarioS componem of 

community members. Case management is practiced FundSTfc “ u ^ advocate and other 
foundation, and assistance from the public schools a loVai • ® ^ S^ant from a private 

and Rehabilitative Services *’ ' State Department of Health 

Case #6: State-Sponsored, Multisite Program 
schools "™TC&Ts pr!,“^r 

families to overcome children’s leamine nrohiems hv hh ’ progr^ encourages children and their 
program uses an interdisciplinary team and provides referriTto"^^^^^^^ psychological needs. The 

S)%^SXe"smde^' ie Sl^for fr^sXoTm^^^^ eligible for services. Ap^rox^imSy 

~n from the sta^ 



A Taxonomy of Features of Collaborative School-Linked Services 

research^sySsT^g^rtef T^lf" ^ the 

seven broad categories that are briefly described belot!^ ' ' classified into 

exclusiv";rs?m?f::m“:?nl"^^^ 

beyond the school day and school year" is a feature nf miiJa example, provision of services 

Services- and ‘Changing Roles“f sTooi'^dlSt^rP^t^,^^^^^^^^^ 

I. General Characteristics that Foster Effective Collaborative School-Unked Services 
n« Coordinating Multiple Agencies 

in. Location of Services 

provided by a collaborative school-linked program are located is a critical 
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IV. Changing Roles of Schools and School Personnel 

The roles of teachers, school administrators, and agencies are dictinonUhoH tt, r 

V. Role of Collaboratives Toward Families 

Characteristics of collaboratives that provide services to families are li<!teH t®®hpc r,f i*, i 

VI. Financing of Collaboratives 

VII. Guidelines for Evaluation 

This category covers theoretical, methodological, and practical features that are used in fnrm.fiv. 
(process) and summative (impact) evaluations of collaborative school-linked services. 

Salient Features Included in the Design of Six Collaborative School-Linked 
Programs Serving Elementary School Children and Families 

Table 2 is a matrix of collaborative features employed in the design of the six programs included 

in ik. 2, an "X" in a particular row of the matrii indicates the presence of a feature 

^ ■'““iKofthe cross-site analyses arepresentSbelw 

m terms of the seven categories in the taxonomy. pr»cmcu oeiow 



I. General Characteristics that Foster Effective Collaborative School-Linked Services 

the programs had carefidfy^mffied* Aey ^ collaboratives’ actions. Each of 

were the target popuIatioiJs; in a pro“ ^ 

services. Identifying clientele early in the life of thp ^nii k larger community could also receive 

Paren,. .ay bn^g 5her childrZ IJe T 

need ,o be in place tha, Se™ ^1^^^, f 

collaborative. ‘ •» resources from the 

The methods of choice for service delivery in all civ 
the use of interdisciplinary teams that link .nVdZf ;,y c^aboratives, are case management and 

is to emphasise prevent^ iT^tte, collaboratives 
single pJoblems. such as subTlTe Zelll. collaborattve sites focus on multiple rather than 

of the six collatorativ^SrS smden^Tx 

school hours, on weetad"urt ^ 

^e.s Of students, frmtilies, and the ^nSritrwrdis^^^^^^^^^ 



of negotiated written agreements that explicitly outlined the e conimented on the value 

fbr collaborators. and responsibilities 

when loIrpr“itt f -olves 

may limit the design of the proeram The e«tahr h ^ opposed to a top down" mandate that 
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n. Coordinating Multiple Agencies 

One of the key functions that collaboratives must master is the coordination of multiple agencies 
with the school bureaucracy. A number of key features have been identified in the research and 
theoretical literature as essential in setting up a functional collaborative program, including an intake 
system that is based on the concerns of all the agencies involved^ common eligibility criteria^ 
confidentiality waivers; case management procedures; good technical assistance to help familiarize 
collaborators with new roles; formal interagency agreements; guidelines for shared data collection and 
management; and shared management of all collaborative operations (policy setting, hiring, supervising, 
evaluating, generating funds). As demonstrated in Table 2, only a handful of these features have been 
widely applied. In our analyses, the most widely implemented practices for coordinating multiple agencies 
were use of confidentiality waivers; case management procedures; shared management of all collaborative 
operations; provision of technical assistance; and the value of establishing a collaborative culture. The 
problems of coordinating multiple agencies with the school bureaucracy are sufficiently documented in 
program descriptions. However, the application of procedures to meliorate these difficulties is not 
widespread. 

III. Location of Services 

The collaboration literature describes many variations for the location and delivery of services 
to targeted clients. The evaluation of California’s Healthy Start program (Wagner et al., 1994) uses four 
designations to identify collaborative services: school-site family resource centers; satellite family service 
centers; family service coordination; and youth service programs. These designations capture the 
variability of the six programs we analyzed. As indicated in Table 2, the multisite cases employ more 
than one type of location for service delivery. In contrast, the single-site cases use the school as a 
resource center where a variety of direct services are supported. Special client needs may require students 
being transported to hospitals, clinics, or other specialized locations. 

There is very limited provision of emergency services and basic needs to students and families 
in crisis. This absence of emergency services may reflect the "prevention orientation" that most 
collaboratives seek to advance. However, given the adverse circumstances that besiege many of the 
neighborhoods and communities being served, meeting clients’ needs for food, shelter, transportation, 
and child care is increasingly crucial. In the past, schools rarely, if ever, filled the role of providing basic 
needs to students and their families. It remains to be discovered whether school-linked services can 
respond to these types of emergency demands. In our cross-site analyses, only one site responded fully 
to these types of emergencies. On the other hand, families did receive outreach services from all six of 
the programs. However, little evidence was available on whether families made necessary follow-up visits 
for medical and mental health services after their initial referral. If clients do not make the follow-up 
visits, the benefits of the services may be lost. Keeping records on whether clients attend follow-up 
appointments would provide useful data. 

rv. Changing Roles of Schools and School Personnel 

One of the most demanding accommodations made during the implementation of collaborative 
school-linked services is the integration of an interdisciplinary team of professionals into the school 
environment. The difficulties of interprofessional collaboration have been described (Corrigan & Udas, 
1994). Teachers sometimes resist having other professionals, such as a case manager, involved in key 
decisions that affect the lives of their students. On the other hand, professional groups, such as 
physicians, social workers, attorneys, and child protective services workers, who are active participants 
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m the collaborative, are expected to deal with the bureaucratic regulations and governance structures that 
characterize most school settings. Reports of interprofessional conflicts among various groups of 
professionals are increasingly common. 

During the implementation phase of collaborative school-linked services, leaders must clarify the 
evolving roles of tochers, school administrators, and members of the interdisciplinary team. In the six 
programs we examined, four report that teachers make frequent referrals to the collaborative staff In two 
sites teachers report having ample opportunity to work with the interdisciplinary teams on student cases. 
In these same two sites, members of the interdisciplinary teams find that teachers provide valuable 
information that aids them in identifying troubled children and families. Even though teachers were 
regarded in some sites as valuable contributors, they did not always receive feedback from the service 
providers. Only two of die six programs reviewed report that teachers receive information from 

collaborating service providers that could be of use in planning instruction or altering their classroom 
management. 

In five of the six sitK, the school administrators are not excessively burdened by the management 
demands of the collaboratives. Although the management of collaboratives is being researched the 
expanding role of teachers and other collaborative staff is yet to be fully explored. For example, the roles 
of teachers and the collaborative staff in facilitating normative transitions between schools (pr^chool to 
elementary school or elementary to middle or junior high school) have not been addressed. Nor have the 
roles of teachers and collaborators been identified in accommodating the cultural, ethnic, and linguistic 
identities of students and families. Collaborative participants are beginning to define their different roles 
but mMy concerns and issues that could benefit from attention have not been identified. The use of 
educational policy trust agreements may help negotiate these new roles, but to date there is no evidence 
among the six programs we examined that such agreements are in place. 



As schools begin to offer services that extend beyond the school day and throughout the year 
excessive time demands may be placed on teachers and collaborative staff to provide academic and 
socially beneficial activities during after-school hours. Teacher burnout is already an acknowledged 
difficulty in the teaching profession, and administrators who manage year-round schools report burnout 
as well. Staffing and supervising collaborative school-linked programs that serve clients in at-risk 
circums^ces for 10 to 12 hours a day, 365 days a year, are demanding responsibilities. Concerns about 
time and effort appear in case studies and process evaluations of these collaborative programs. 

Little has been written about the interaction of site-based management procedures and choice 
programs with collaborative school-linked services. Although site-based management structures, such as 
the use of school leadership councils, school advisory councils, and bilingual advisory councils reflect 
the inclusion phUosophy necessary for successful collaboration, the interaction of these two’ reform 
movements has not been documented. Both site-based management and choice programs encourage parent 

mvolvement and support a bottom-up reform strategy. How these reforms facilitate collaboration is not 
yet clear. 

V. Role of Collaboratives Toward Families 

Five of the six cases we reviewed regard the families of students as legitimate clients of the 
collaboratives. The program descriptions contain examples of family members’ personal needs being 
se^ed, including help finding employment, avoiding eviction, receiving transportation, and providing 
child care. Three of the six programs report increased sensitivity to the families’ cultural backgrounds. 
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VI. Financing of Collaboratives 
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VII. Guidelines for Evaluation 

and Lar™n ST n^hnS*"* “chool-lidced services has been rapidly evolving. Gomby 

^m.k:, .“ ' published an article that called for formative and summative evaltiatiL of all 
™ ll^mive propams. They cautioned school personnel, policymakers, and pforam dSers abou 
the high cost of not evaluaUng collaborative programs-botti in terns of rtoir.. l 
^p^mties. Process evaluation can be used to shape and revise the program during its implemenSn^ 

s?ve“aT;eL; effedivenL after it haf ree7opemtirfor 
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we reviewed includair(a) of the program evaluations 

causation; and (c) use of multinle outcomes TTirPP ^ evaluation design that demonstrates 

evaluation pract^es-'se ~ report^ using the following 

evaluation designs determined at local rather than ^ ^ agencies involved; use of site-based 

effectiveness *’>' " summative evaluation to determine 

attendance rates and dronout ratas wni nnf ^ f. outcomes, such as student achievement, 

reduce the import of revXTiou Ming? «> 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 

^ Walhir “e*;rid::S^?it^ tmSToVsc^Si-SrSra^ ^- 7 ’ “n"' 

rp“ sr* frctit 

and tollies t„~ 

^e creation of a collaborative culture is believed to ensure the commitment of school facultv and 

•“ ^ ■"-siotlSthey 

* o™:nurtow ' dXSg :xs“" '• “ “ 

An ample planning period during which the perspectives of all stakeholders can be taken intn 
acOTunt IS essential to the healthy development of the collaborative. During this planning time 

Z?p^?h^^Ti"i!?** new roles, responsibilities, and procedures can be developed to 

gu the collaborative s operation. ITie use of needs assessment can be a helpful planning tool. 
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establishment of shared decision making and management procedures contributes to a sense 

*‘^*’°°* personnel. Concerns such as establishing common 

igibility criteria and common outcomes for evaluative purposes must be addressed. 

Well-cr^ed technical assistance should be provided to collaborative staff. Potential tonics include 
uicre^ed communication and collegiality; goals clarification; cultural, ethnic a^rto stlc 
sensitivity client confidentiality; service providers sharing information with tichers that can 

^ issue in the effectiveness of collaboratives. Co-location of 
receiv^thf fragmentation of service delivery and enhances the likelihood that clients will 
receive the ^ay of services needed. Masten (1994) and Wang, Haertel and Walberg n994) 
present evidence of the co-occurring risks that besiege students and^lm^L i -lk 

programs that provide co-location of services can respond efficienUy 
to the needs of populations beset by multiple academic, medical, and mental he^th problems.^ 

personnel in collaborative school-linked services challenges existing 
hP involvement in referrals and case management procedur^n^s to 

ined. Feedback from service providers to teachers could be used to tailor instruction and 
cl^sroom management techniques to meet the needs of troubled students. The roles of teachers 
and school personnel in collaboratives could be further expanded to better meet th“demSdsTf 
students and families in at-risk circumstances. 

More time demMds are placed on teachers, school administrators, and collaborative staff 
embers as services located at school sites are expanded beyond the school day, on weekends 

"■« conatoS; 

Serving f^ihes, including the needs of individual parents, is believed to be essential to thp 
succ^s of collaborative school-linked services. A r^e of medical, men^ he^rilgal 1 
social services are being provided to students and families. Rarely are basic needs su’ch Is food 
shelter, and transportation, as well as emergency services made available to clients. 

Financing of wllaboratives requires access to stable funding streams that are not susceptible to 
Ae vagaries of year-to-year state funds or limited research funds. Collaboratives need to access 
current monies set aside for children’s services (Farrow & Joe, 1992). 

SuZIi i Jp"?n evaluations of collaborative school-linked services must be conducted 

Summa ive (or impact) evaluations, if possible, should be longitudinal and employ a research 

documem^th^^ demonstrate causation. Formative (or process) evaluations should^ be used to 
procSu^L fof purposes of revising the programs’ design and 

A variety of outcome measures should be employed in evaluations of collaborative school-linked 
semces. Outcome measures should represent the goals of not only the schools but all the 

a^ildrcTd outcomes should be collected. Student achievement scores, 

attendance data, and dropout rates can be used for comparisons in multisite program evaluations. 

11 
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of SI’’- »f “llaboration, numbers and kinds 

ot services provided unobtrusive measures, and client satisfaction can provide additional 
mformation to the collaborative’s success. pruviae aaaitionai 

Collaborative school-linked services can meet the needs of students and families in at-risk 
especially well. Collaboratives address multiple problems of clients who are 

Shor!f- *" marginated educationally, economically, and socially The 

wl aboratives provide a supportive environment that can foster resilience by ensuring that some 
of die physical and social needs of students and their families are met. B^ause coflatLre^ 

or^nrf? V a resource center or family center on the school premises, there are more 
opportunities for clients to receive social support; to identify role models; and to be exposed to 

^ 

A national rwearch center should be established to determine the effectiveness of collaborative 
school-h^^ semces. This research center should conduct definitive studies to determine the 
costs and benefits of collaborative school-linked services, as well as stuc^^es ofTff^t^e 
collaborative practices and policies. enective 
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The National Center on Education in the Inner Cities 

The National Center on Education in the Inner Cities (CEIC) was established on November 1, 1990 by the Temple 
University Center for Research in Human Development and Education (CRHDE) in collaboration with the University of Illinois 
at Chicago and the University of Houston. CEIC is guided by a mission to conduct a program of research and development that 
seeks to improve the capacity for education in the inner cities. 

A major premise of the work of CEIC is that the challenges facing today’s children, youth, and families stem from a 
variety of political and health pressures; their solutions are by nature complex and require long-term programs of study that apply 
knowledge and expertise from many disciplines and professions. While not forgetting for a moment the risks, complexity, and 
history of the urban plight, CEIC aims to build on the resilience and "positives" of inner-city life in a program of research and 
development that takes bold steps to address the question, "What conditions are required to cause massive improvements in the 
learning and achievement of children and youth in this nation’s inner cities?" This question provides the framework for the 
intersection of various CEIC projects/studies into a coherent program of research and development. 

Grounded in theory, research, and practical know-how, the interdisciplinary teams of CEIC researchers engage in studies 
of exemplary practices as well as primary research that includes longitudinal studies and field-based experiments. CEIC is 
organized into four programs: three research and development programs and a program for dissemination and utilization. The 
first research and development program focuses on ih^fcunily as an agent in the education process; the second concentrates on 
the school and factors that foster student resilience and learning success; the third addresses the community and its relevance to 
improving educational outcomes in inner cities. The focus of the dissemination and utilization program is not only to ensure that 
CEIC’s findings are known, but also to create a crucible in which the Center’s work is shaped by feedback from the field to 
maximize its usefulness in promoting the educational success of inner-city children, youth, and families. 
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